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THE FAITH OF A LIBRARIAN* 


By LIONEL R.Mc COLVIN, F.L.A. 


City librartan, Westminister 


I must begin with an apology. Because of plans made long before 
the dates for this school were fixed, I have been absent from your 
previous mee@fpigs. [ am sorry for mv sake because I know I have lost 
a great deal that would have helped me_ better to understand the 
conditions and problems of librarianship in the many lands from which 
vou are gathered together. 

And I am sorry for your sake—because I fear that some of the 
things I would say have already been said and probably said better at 
earlier sessions. However [ have this consolation—that whatever -you’d 
said or not said I should still have had to tell you the things that are 
now in my mind to tell—because [ want to discuss‘ the faith of a 
librarian’— the faith, | hope of a great many librarians, here and all over 
the world, yet also the faith of this one librarian-—-and a faith isn’t 
something to be altered or destroyed by a summer school—strengthened 


maybe—but not in ang essential respect altered. 


Now first of all note carefully my wording—the faith of a librarian. 

By those words I mean exactly what I say. what is it that I believe 
because | am a librarian ? ; what is it that I would have all librarians, 
because they are librarians, believe ? There are all kinds of faiths in this 
world— political moral, religious. But—and this is my first and fu- 
ndamental point. Each one of us may as a private person have his own 
religious, moral and political ideas but as a librarian he must be sure that 
the only faith that guides him in his work is that of the /thrartan.* What 
that is and must be I shall attempt to show. One thing is certain—the 
man who puts his religion, his politics before his responsibilities as a 
librarian, who does not realise that the librarian as librarian can have no 
religion, no morals, no polities, can never be anything but a_ bad librarian, 
false to his faith as librarain, neglectful of his true responsibilities. You 
don’t know and yon won't know what are my own personal ideas of a 
god, of a code of personal behaviour, of political ideals. My employers 


“Lecture delivered at the UNESCO International Summer School for 
Librarians. 
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don’te It is none of their business because they employ me as a librartan 
and asa librarain I know, quite clearly and quite certainly, what I 
believe. 

What this is | will try and tell you. 


We are all librarians and as librarians we must try and discover 
what precisely we have to contribute to the world in which we live. 
What it is that we must believe if we are to be effective librarians. 
a 
The answer is perfectly simple. 5 
1 believe in the individual man. I believe that every man has one 
right—and maybe only one—the right to make the best of his own life— 
to develop his own persoaal abilities, to be able to think for himself and, 
in the light of that thinking to determine for himself where and how he 
can find happiness and satisfaction. 


{ don’t want you to think that 1‘ m suggesting that we should all 
ve mad keen on improving people. On the contrary. I don’t think that 
we should want todo anything to people. Far from it. It is not for 
me, or for you,to have any ideas about improving anyone. Those ideas 
must be left to the individual himself. I don’t want anybody to be 
anything in particular.But I do want him to have the full opportunity to 
know that he, himself, can make of his own life and the full opportunity 
to appreciate the various alternatives and possibilities. 


Two things | would emphasise. The first is that for every man the 
world, quite rightly and quite naturally, centres round his own being. 
What he doesn’t khow and can’t understand doesn’t exist. What he 
does know, what he can think, imagine and dream does exist—it makes 
his life. And these things must not be limited for any reason, because 
there is no reason that can justify the limitation of any man’s apprec- 
iation and achievement. 


The second poiat, which may seem harsh and brutal though we all 
know it to be true, is that from time immemorial, for reasons which they 
may have believed to be good or for reasons which they knew, or should 
have known. to be bad, many people have been trying, and still try, to 
prevent most of the individual men in this world from being individual, 
to prevent them from thinking for themselves, from makihg the most of 
their own lives for their own benefit. 
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Now this is a serious matter—a matter upon which each one of us 
xan find no middle course, no compromise. Either we believe that what- 
»ver can help a man to be himself, to find himself, to create himself, is 
good, and whatever stands in the way of this realisation is evil—or we do 
not. 

We talk of democracy. What do we mean ? Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people ? Equality in the eves of the law ? 
Economic equality ? There’s a simpler, more satisfactory definition. The 
right to try and be ones self. 

How can a man enjoy this right ? Only if he has access, full, free 
and untrammelled, to the facts, ideas and imaginings that are at his 
disposal, if he has the ability to use them for his own development, 
if he has the freedom to do what he thus finds to be good. And 
so, | would assert, democracy is a tliree fold state—firstly education, so 
that each man may know how to use his resources, secondly, full access 
to those resources and thirdly, eeonomie and political freedom and justice. 


We are all too ready to think of democracy as a matter primarily,’ 
even solely, of these last things—the right to vote, the right to work, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, the right to justice. But these 
are only the secondary, outer manifestations of true democracy. What 
is the use of giving a man a vote if he doesn’t know who or what he 
is voting for, if he is at the mercy of propaganda and mass suggestion ? 
What is the use of economic opportunity if on the one hand people 
lack the knowledge which will enable them to achieve the most valuable 
results with the least effort and the least waste and if, on the other 
hand, they don’t know how touse the rest of their time, when they 
aren’t working, for their own personal enjoyment and advantage ? What 
good is freedom of speech if a man has nothing to say that expres- 
ses himself and serves his fellows ? 

No. The roots of democracy lie deeper. They are in the hearts 
and the mtnds of men—of all men, individually. If we want to 
enjoy democratic ways of life—tolerant, fruitful, satisfving and const- 
ructive—we must first educate the people and then give them the 
things that this education will have shown them how to use—facts 
and ideas—the common heritage of the world and its onlv real wealth 
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—the accumulated experience, knowledge and inspiration of their 
fellows as set down in record and in the minds of men. 


It is with this that I am concerned today—man’s opportunity to 
use the resources that can be his. 

There are many ways in which a man can be given opportunity 
to learn and to think. One of these is an adequate public library 
service giving aecess to the wide, immeasurable range of ideas, facts 
and ideals that have been and can be recorded on the printed page. 


It must be evident to all of you here that if a man can read, if 
he has the opportunity andthe desire to read allthe books that can 
have some bearing upon his own life and its proper utilisation and 
development, the rest may safely be left in his own care, the responsibi- 
lity may truly be his and his alone! If then he is indolent, if he is 
deluded, enslaved, exploited, we, whose duty it is to give nim that oppor- 
tunity cannot be held to blame. But unless and until we do give him 
that opportunity we are to blame. 


And so I affirm that it is the responsibility, the duty, the special 
purpose and privilege of the librarian to make sure that whatever 
books and related materials can give to promote the happiness and 
well being of the individual man shall be given. But weshall not under- 
stand the full significance—or appreciate the urgency and importance 
of our task —unless we assess our work in relation to the other influences 
that are operating upon that same individual. Most of these influences 
—some of them potentially good —which doesn’t alter the ultimate result 

“are tending, as never before, to prevent his being an individual. 
What are they ? Newspapers--with large circulations, depending upon 
mass appeal, cheap, superficial, sensational, with little regard for accu- 
racy, no regard for education but rather with an instinctive appeal to 
the least educated since these are in the majority. Broadcasting —often 
displaying a fine regard for the matters of minority interest and a keen 
sense of responsibility but much more often failing into the easy 
way of giving the people what they, the broadcasters and the people 
think they want. An appalling spate of degrading, cheap, mass-produced 
30 called entertainment—of which the typical popular film is only too 
tragic an example—tragic because it creates and consolidates low 
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standards of taste and false ideas of life. The mass production of 
low grade commodities. The activities of the advertiser and publicist- 
all of them anxious to make people want not the things that would 
be of most value to them, or that would encourage independence 
of choice and individuality, but the things that the largest number 
of people will buy when they’ve lost: all sense of values and which 
will give the producers most profit. And finally there is the propa- 
gandist—using all these media at times and many more—constantly, 
subtly or blatently, with good intent or ill—engaged in the two fold 
process of enslaving men and making them devote their best instincts 
to the worst causes—two fold because first the propagandist must 
stop a man from thinking for himself and then make him believe that 
he is thinking when he is only shouting yes or no at the command of 
his master. 


Let us not delude ourselves. Let us not mince matters. Ours is 
the most dangerous, most critical period in the history of mankind— 
not only because we’re suffering from the effects of a war, from econo- 
mic dislocation, from disillusion, a sense of futility, and the clash of 
ideologies—but also because never before has it been so easy for the 
few to enslave the minds of the many, or so likely that the few with 
that power will be the stupid, the selfish and the irresponsible. 


You must, each of you, make your own assessment of the 
chances of the ordinary individual man in the particular world in 
which vou have your being. 


Personally I have every confidence that he hasa very good chance 
in your world andin mine. I started by asserting that I believed 
in the importance of the individual man. There wouldn’te be much 
point in that assertion if I didn't also believe that the ordinary, indivi- 
dual man is fundamentally sound, that he wants to live in peace and 
helpful co-operation with his neighbours,.that he wants to enjoy a 
useful, sensible life, that he has, basically, good taste, a sense of pro- 
portion, loyalty. 
We must admit that all men have not the same biological 
equipment, that the intellectual potentials of men will always be very 
varied and unequal. We know that in differing degrees all kinds 
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of factors, social, traditional, economic, operate to limit in varying 
degrees the possible achievement of different individuals, groups, classes 
and races. 


Nevertheless it is possible for all men to enjoy an enormous 
increase in the worth while things of life for themselves and. for 
their fellows. We live in a world of wasted potentialities--and the 
most important, most tragic and most unnecessary wastage is that of 
human life, and I speak now not of the destruction of life by war, 
disease and poverty but of the failure to provide full opportunity 
for personal development. But it is possible to provide that opportu- 
nity and to d> so now. Aid then, I think, the chances for the 
survival—for the creation—of the iudividual man become very good. 
I don’t believe it is too late. On the contrary I think that the very 
state of crisis in which we now live will help us in our task. 


Now Iam not so lackingin a sense of proportion as to sug- 
gest that books and libraries are the only or even the most impor- 
tant of the opportuni.ies fur individval develoy ment available today. 
On the contrary. Books are not life. They are the record of life—of 
what men have done, thought and imagined. And their only purpose 
is to serve as an aid to men in all the things that they themselves 
might do, think or imagine. They are the servant, the stimulus, 
the inspiration. But we must, all of us here, appreciate that there 
are few activities in which books cannot be of some service and that 
there are many activities which cannot be pursued at all without 
recourse to books. And it is our duty to see that whenever books 
can be of use to any men, for any purpose, they are readily available. 


We know too that books, fully provided, are probably the finest 
known method of encouraging and facilitating individual development — 
as opposed to standardisation, the mass mind and propaganda. Their 
range is enormous. They are infinitely varied. And they are infinitely 
adaptable. The man with a good library can read what he likes, accordi- 
ng to his tastes, abilities and needs—and no two people are likely to read 
the same sequence of books —consequently each man will study and 
apply his own distinct selection and so be able to add not only to his 
own resourees but also to the common wealth of his community. 
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Forgive me if I’ve devoted too long to these preliminaries. I hope, 
however, that I have said enough to show why I regard adequate public 
library services as essential to the well being of every community and 
every nation because without them men must suffer a grave and unneces- 
sary limitation, that I believe in libraries because I believe in men. 


It is time however that I dealt with the more practical aspects of 
my faith asa librarian. It is not enough to say we should have public 
library services. If they are to be effective they must satisfy certain 
vital conditions. A public library service that did not do so could easily 
be an evil, dangerous influence—not an opportunity for freedom but yet 
inother instrument for enslavement. 

First let me define a public library service. It is a library service 
provided by the people for the people. I object strongly to the name ‘popu- 
lar library’ so often used in some countries. This name implies something 
very different from our present ideals suggesting appeal to the least 
worth while needs of people with common denominator tastes. My 
idea of a public library is that it should provide both the best things that 
all types of reader will use and anything and everything that is worth 
while that is required by any reader and which that reader cannot better 
obtain from some other, probably more specialised type of library. The 
idea that the public library is primarily a popular institution, for the 
poorer classes, the less discriminating, the less purposive has done immea- 
surable harm to the movement. It is time we denounced it. TI don’t set 
any limits to the books readers may demand from public libraries 
excepting these—firstly, that as soon as we ean get away from the 
effects of past ideas we should not provide any material which is of 
a low grade, mass produced, standardised, stultifving character because 
the man who wants that kind of material can find it in excess in 
other places. I admit that in some countries, for some groups in 
this country, where people are not vet accustomed to the use of books 
or where social conditions are ill advanced, some measure of lower grade 
provision may be justified as a temporary provision —but not otherwise. 


Secondly, as beforesaid, we must not attempt to compete with 
other libraries. If a reader has access to university, research or 
specialist libraries there is no need for us to cover the same ground 
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—but if a reader with similar needs has not access to these libraries 
or if our service is preferred for any valid reason we attempt to 
meet his requirements—very often by co-operation with these specialist 
libraries. 


So, in brief, the scope of public libraries must not be limited by 
any arbitrary definition. They must be for all people who have any 
real use for books. 


If this public library service, capable of serving all who may 
benefit, is, however, to play its proper part in the work of promoting 
the full fruitful life of each individual—and so, inevitably, promoting 
that healthy society which must consist of sensible, effective, thinking 
individuals—four major conditions must be achieved. They are these 
—I will elaborate them in a moment. Firstly, our libraries must be 
unfettered, impartial, serving no ulterior objectives. Secondly, they 
must provide a full opportunity—they must be open to all, without 
hindrance; they must be readily accessible and properly available. 
Thirdly they must be good—good enough both to do their own job 
and to counter effectively the forces that would nullify their objectives. 
Fourthly they must be able to help and encourage people to use them. 


The vital importance of the first factor must be evident to all. 
It is no use expecting a man to think for himself if the material 
he is given has been censored, limited, predigested to conform with 
someone’s idea of what he should know and believe. When this is 
the case library services must not only be ineffective but also constitute 
a gross denial of a vital human right. 


Now in most of those parts of the world where there are public 
library services—and believe me they are not extensive in relation to 
the whole world—my impression is that this principle is recognised 
and reasonably implemented. Conversely we all know of instances 
where it has been deliberately denied. And elsewhere, because of 
tradition or the prevailing system of library provision, it is not so 
much denied as inoperative. This is a matter where we must start 
right and keep right—and this may not always be easy partly because 
of external influences, partly because of an insidious disease from 
which librarians themselves are prone to suffer—the desire to exploit 


their libraries as forces for education, culture and social improvement 
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and before they know it they are promoting some particular ideas 
of culture or of social outlook. I say that in passing —not exaggerating 
its significance. The real danger is much more our present concern— 
that of imagining that people have a public library service if they have 
only a partial, biased service—or of being content if such is the case. 

Secondly—our public libraries must provide a full opportunity. 
This principle has several aspects. On the one hand there must be 
appropriate public library service points available to everyone in the 
community, regardless of where he lives, regardless of social class, 
status, religion, faith and the like: they must be reasonably accessible, 
open at convenient hours. This is largely a matter of organisation 

-to which I shall return. On the other hand they must be free in 
the sense that the reader and bdrrower is not required to make any 
payment of any kind in order to use them fully. I regard this as 
absolutely essential—for all kinds of reasons—because if a man has 
the right of access to knowledge he must not be deprived of it 
because of financial inability ; because many of the people who would 
most benefit are just those least likely to be willing to pay ; because 
no librarian can do his proper work with a proper sense of values 
if he is at the mercy of the majority popular demands of subscribers 
and fee paying borrowers; because the idea, so pleasing to some 
Governments, that people can and should pay for their library services 
is one of the best excuses for the neglect of communal responsibility ; 
and many other reasons. 

[ am sorry to see, nevertheless, how prevalent is this vicious 
idea—exemplified in the subscription ‘institute’ of Australia and 
South Africa, the ‘ rental’ collections in the United States (now I’m 
glad to see dying out) andthe more recent manifestation of the same 
outlook, in America, also, of seeking to make industry and other 
large scale organisations pay for specialised reference research services. 
[.admit that there are seemingly sound arguments in favour of this 
course, but [ would affirm, with every possible emphasis, that it is 
a denial of one of our basic principles to levy any charge for any 
service upon any user. 

There is only one admissable and satisfactory method of finan- 
cing public libraries—they must be provided at the common expense 
of the whole community. 
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My third demand is that our public libraries shall be good— 
that is to say well provided with books, well housed, well staffed 
and efficiently administered. You have devoted much time at this 
school to a discussion of many of the factors that contribute to good 
library provision; you have stayed in Manchester where there isa 
library service which we are thoroughly justified in describing, ac- 
cording to present standards, as very good—and you have doubiless 
visited other libraries to which that adjective can be applied. So I 
will not discuss what makes a good library. Instead I would stress 
two points. The first is that libraries that aren’t really good are 
probably not much good at all. The mean, meagre, poverty stricken library 
is not only practically useless; it is, in relation to results, usually ex- 
pensive ; above all it is the enemy of the public library movement. 


I have seen a great many bad, useless libraries—in many parts 
of the world, including Great Britain—that lacked the books and the 
staff necessary for any real purposive work. There was nothing 
about them to show what kind of work the library should be doing; 
invariably they tended to spend what resources they had upon doing 
the things that were cheapest and least useful. To the people who 
wanted real books they had nothing to offer; to the general public, 
to the governing bodies from whom better resources must come they 
presented no case for increased expenditure because those bodies 
naturally and rightly said if this is a public library we don’t see 
what justification there is for spending yet more public ‘money on it. 
I almost say that they were worse than none—but I mustn’t do 
that because so many of the peoples of the world are so starved for 
books that any books are better than none. But that isn’t the way we 
must look at this matter. We are not maintaining our faith as libra- 
rians if we accept any such degrading of our true mission. So let 
us be quite clear. Half measurers, compromises, complacency won't 
take us anywhere. Many people will tell us that we must be content 
with small beginnings—that Rome wasn’t built in a day, that from 
alittle acorn the great oak grows. That is just specious nonsense. 
And so if there are any here today from countries where public 
libraries are yet to be established I would say to them don’t do as 
has been done—don’t try to make your initial resources, which neces- 


sarily will be small, cover too much ground—don’t start a lot of useless, 
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inadequate jibraries. . Provide just as many—or as few —good libraries 
as you can. These -it may only be one or two-—-will be useful from 
the outset. Much more important they will demonstrate the value and 
importance of a public library service. Ten thcusand bad libraries cannot 
do that. 

My second point is that the librarian cannot be complacent, cannot 
ever be satisfied. When referring to Manchester [ used the phrase 
‘according to present standards’ it is very good. That wasn’t meant 
as faint praise. TI said it because the librarian who believes in his work 
can never agree that any library is as good as it should be—for two 
reasons—one, that library services are the result of the efforts of those 
who recognise their importance, and the ideals of the creators are always 
in advance of what they can achieve in face ofthe limitations of circu- 
mstance and the less clear cut ideals of their fellows. The other that 
the good library creates demand and must ever be improving its resources 
if it is to keep ahead. 


Standards of library service are not to be determined by reference 
to what those libraries did last year of ten years ago or what other lib- 
raries are doing elsewhere but by how far they are achieving their 
objectives. 

The fourth ‘demand is that our libraries must be able to help and 
encourage people to use them. This again has many aspects—the ar- 
rangements and facilities must be such as to facilitate use by all types of 
reader : there must be sufficient qualified staff capable of helping readers 
to find what they seek—I sav ‘help’ not ‘advise’; I dislike the term “re- 
aders’ adviser” as I expect you've already guessed ; equally there must 
be no suspicion of and attempt to interfere with readers, to dictate their 
reading or record their library using—nothing, for example, like the 
system operating in at least one European country before the war where 
readers were treated like school children and-given what some one 
thought they should read. There must, of course, be adequate open ac- 
cess faciliiies. We need, however, to go beyond those internal aspects. 
The library cannot be content if it serves only those who are already 
experienced, habitual library users. [t must see that its services are 
known to the whole community: it must seek to bring through its doors 
all those who might benefit. This it can achieve in several wavs—best 
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of all by being worthy and efficient because nothing succeds like success 
and nothing attracts like good repute. There must also be full and cons- 
tant contacts with all aspects of educational, cultural, social, economic 
activity in the community. The library must make itself not an institu- 
tion operating in a community but an essential part of its life. 


There are two further matters with which I must deal before I 
come to my concluding remarks—the organisation and financing of library 
services and their staffing—-as these matters affect our general prin- 
ciples. 

As I have already reiterated—public libraries must be provided by 
the people. By that I mean that they must be provided as part of the 
necessary equipment of a civilised community by the people acting toge- 
ther through the channels of loeal and state government. Libraries, like 
education, must be a communal resposibility —a duty to be performed by 
all citizens at the common expense, the benefit of all. 


Osher systems of provision cannot take the place of this communal 
basis. There are s. voral other methods—all of them operating in ¢cifferent 
parts of the world—but no where I dare suggest, opperating satisfacto- 
rily, for various reasons. The subscription, fee paying system has already 
been discussed. Elsewhere there is total or partial reliance upon voluntary 
support—the contributions and gifts of well wishers. Quite apart from 
the fact, which probably seldom applies though it might, that the 
supporters may wish to dictate the kind of service, voluntary sup- 
port can never be sufficient, or sufficiently permanent and stable. <A 
good library service is bound to be expensive; the job is far too big 
to be performed unless behind it are substantial, reliable resources 
capable of being increased with the demonstration of need. We must, 
in common justice, pay tribute to the value of voluntary support, 
such as that of the Carnegie foundations, in the pioneering stages 
of library history. But on the one hand that period is now. past 
history. There is and should be no longer any need to demonstrate 
the purpose and values of the library. On the other hand it is 
impossible for us to assess now the true iufluence of voluntary 
assistance snd charity. It may well not have been all to the good; 
reliance upon charity may well have tempted local authorities and 


national governments to leave library development too much to the 
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voluntary agency and so neglect their own responsibilities. Consequ- 
ently though it may sound ungracious I believe that by and large 
we're well advised to rely upon our own resources. The ordinary 
citizen is rightly more interested—and has greater confidence—in an 
institution which he provides himself and administers. A_ third 
system is that of librarics provided by religious, political or other agenci- 
es who are naturally more concerned with the promotion of those interes- 
ts than with the basic ideals of librarianship. I have nothing to say 
against these bodies ; they are perfectly entitled, in a free world, to use 
all available means, including books, for promoting the causes they have 
at heart. But such libraries cannot be substitutes for genuine public 
library services. No library which has any ulterior objective can attempt , 
the true, fundamental task of the public library, which as we’ve already 
noted must be completely impartial, genuinely hospitable to all points of 
view and all phases of interest and activity. Quite apart from anything 
else libraries provided by religious or political ‘organisations cannot serve 
those who are not adherents—and these will not be served any better by 
the libraries of an opposing faith. 

What we need are libraries with allegiance to one ideal only—the 
ideal of providing full free opportunity for individuals to think for thems- 
elves. And I would suggest that unless they deny the inherent good 
sense and good will of the ordinary man only those who doubt the 
validity and rightness of the creed they would propagate need have any 
fear of sush libraries. 

So, though I do not suggest that in an imperfect world, any system 
of library provision is inevitably going to provide the right conditions, I 
am convinced that we stand the best chance if we pin our faith on the 
community provided library—on the rate supported, local authority cont- 
rolled institution of the type to be found throughout this country, in the 
United States, Denmark and elsewhere. 


The public library should be dominantly a local institution-——a provi- 
sion of local government —for four reasons, among others—because people 
take more interest in their own possessions, because thus one ean achieve 
a greater variety, richness and emulation and it thus becomes less easy 
for any dominant, probably limiting, pattern to be imposed from above, 
because the closer the library can be to the actual people it serves the 
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better, and because in a local community people live side by side with 
their neighbours and are thus compelled to learn that there is room in the 
world for all kinds of people and all facets of opinion, to learn sympathy 
tolerance, friendliness and understanding, to be keen to express these 


qualities in their commonly—shared institutions. 


Nevertheless the local unit cannot function efficiently as a separate 
isolated element. And smaller communities with insufficient resources 
must, if they would enjoy adequate book stocks and staffing, weld thems- 
elves with their neighbours into suitable areas for combined service. 


To assist and encourage these local services there must be national 
agencies—probably often also state or regional agencies—not to control 
the local libraries or to dictate their actions—excepting to insist that there 
shall be good local libraries—but to provide centralised services, bibliogra- 
phical, book supply, training, advisory and the like —and to make grants 
from national or regional funds both to stimulate development and to 
overcome local inequalities and poverty. Te ERIN ee — 
the local libraries themselves, absolutely impartial. In addition there 
must be full co-operation between public libraries themselves and with 
other types of library—university, special, national—and complete inter- 
availability of service for the convenience and benefit of the public. 

The size of the local and regional units, the nature of the 
centrally provided services and the amount and incidence of grant 
aid must naturally vary from country to country. Nevertheless all my 
experience tells me that this is the one basic pattern of organisation 
applicable everywhere and without which satisfactory and economical 
results cannot acerue. 

The ultimate success of these libraries will however depend entirley 
upon the quality of the librarian andstaff. There is no need for me 
to stress this to urge the employment of suitably recruited and trained 
and suitable renumerated personnel. The existence of a strong body 
a weafusionniie qualified librarians is essential, however, not only 
because without them there can be no efficient service. There is another 
reason, particularly germane to my argument. It is, quite simply, this: 
[f the libraries of a nation are directed by men and women who 


have been trained to think as librarians and to hold the faith of 
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librarians, they are much more likely to be libraries capable of fulfil- 
ling their true functions. When the pnblic and the governments 
come to realise that libraries are the business of men with a faith 
and a purpose and with. specialised abilities—and not of any people 
—and when the public and the governments appreciate their honesty 
and integrity they are much more likely to respett professional ideals, to 
ibstain from attempts to undermine these ideals, to grant them their 
support. It is where there is no adequate profession, united, competent, 
ind effective that it is possible for people to be appointed as librarians 
for reasons other than whether or not they are capable librarians. As 
you know, many of our British libraries are far from good and of our 
librarians some are good, some bad, and some indifferent. But it is a 
fact that here to-day no post of responsibility in the public library 
servic? would now ever be filled saving by a qualified librarian, no 
appointing authority would be influenced by the religion or politics of 
candidates, no authority would expect or allow the librarian to depart 
from the standards of freedom and impartiality which are a tradition 
in the service. This essential condition has been maintained very largely 
because the British people don’t want and wouldn’t tolerate any other 
kind of service, but I believe that it is also due to the fact that here we 
havea strong, well organised profession—a body of men and women with 
ample opportunity to discuss their problems, formulate their ideals and to 
do their daily work in an atmosphere of freedom. 
I come to my last point. 


The way of a librarian who would give concrete expression to 
his faith cannot ever, anywhere, be easy. There are many obstacles 
and limitations in his path. There are those who do not share his 
ideals—who either don’t believe in libraries or want them to serve 
some ulterior purpose; there are those who are apathetic ; there are 
limiting traditions, prejudices, wrong ideas to be overcome; there 
are practical difficulties of finance, staffing, accommodation and organi- 
sation ; there are the claims of other services upon the same public 
funds. 

These difficulties cannot be brushed aside by glib talk. They 


are real. They are the challenges to the librarian’s faith and abilities 
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that can either break his heart or make his work for him the most 
worth while thing in the world. 


One thing, however, each and every librarian, everywhere must 
realise —that this is hits responsibility. If he doesn’t do this work 
no one else will. If he doesn’t carry the torch of the missionary, 
urging and demonstrating the value of the public library to the utmost 
of his ability, no one else will. The library services of the world 
and with all their limitations and inequalities they are a great, and 
powerful influence for good in the world today—these have not been 
created, in the main, by the people or by governments. They have 
been born of the imagination, experience and faith of librarians. 
Sometimes the governments and the peoples bave helped, but at times 
they have hindered. It has been the men who, doing the work 
themselves, saw how much more they could do and sought to do it, 
who have built the library services of today. And it will be the same 
tomorrow. 


And so I say that the librarian who lacks faith, who denies 
or betrays his trust, who is content with small things when he 
knows that the world needs big things, who tolerates the mean, ineffi- 
cient and ineffective when he should know that public libraries have 
a vitally important, urgently needed contribution to make to civilisation 

that man has no right to be or to call himself a librarian. 





BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Faculty of Library Science 

A list of successful Candidates of the Library Science Examination of 1949 
Chandra Chand Bhandari, (2nd Division). Lakshman Shankar Rao 
Chitnis, (3rd Division). Lalji Srivastava, (2nd Division). Munagala 
Veerarghava Rao, (2nd Division). (Miss) Nilima Debi, (2nd Division). 
Om Prakash Gupta, (2nd Division). Raut Madhavrao Daulatrao, 
(2nd Division’. Ram Avodhya Prasad, (3rd Division). Ram Chandra 
Saxena, (2nd Division). 
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University Commission:- 


Its Outlook on Library Matters 
By D. SUBRHMANYAM, M.A. 


Librarian, Hindu Universtty Library, Benares. 

It is a matter of great disappointment that the University Commis- 
sion set up asa first step to suggest ways and means of raising up the 
cultural standards of the country, has not envisaged rightly the impor- 
tance of ‘Library’ in its true perspective. The questionnaire indicates how 
much scanty attention it has paid to this very ‘heart’ of the University. 
The University Library of today is not the sheltered and aweinspiring 
place, it was three decades ago. It is the hub of the wheel whose spokes 
reach into every department of the institution. No university can 
develop or produce effective work withouta stronglibrary at its’ centre. 
Educational methods have changed and broadened so that both faculty 
and students are dependent on the library. A knowledge of the use of 
the library is essential not only as a necessary tool for getting the most 
out of the whole college experience but as a time=saver. Every one of us 
profoundly realises “that our tutorial systems, our examinations, honour’s 
classes, are only devices by means of which we initiate students to ac- 
quire knowledge for themselves from books. As teachers we apprehend 
that our instructional ability withers and dies for lack of that continual 
vivification that only books can give.” 

The development of the right type of a library in a university is an 
important factor which cannot be ignored. President Nicholas Butler of 
Columbia University, one of the formost thinkers of progressive educa- 
tion, took asa theme of one of his presidential reports and laid stress on the 
distinction to be observed in the outlook of teaching in Universities and 
colleges. This evinces to us the necessity of developing to the fullest 
extent the book resources of the University library. It should be staffed 
with trained technical and administrative personnel with academic quali- 
fication, who furnish faculty members with news of technical books and 
periodicals and faculty and students intheir research for reference ser- 
vices and bibliographical apparatus. 

Development: Regional System of Libraries 

The problem of the limited monetary resources of the Universities 
of our country is too-well-known. The race for introducing numberless 
faculties in every university is an egregious blunder which is being com- 
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mitted by our educationists. Regional system of university, developing 
a few faculties and along with them the equipment of libraries to the full 
is a commendable idea. Steps towards this may be considered and recom- 
mendations be made. In a ten year plan the country will become famous 
for centres of different types of learning in differeit parts of the country, 
when resources will be needed in organised manner in all parts of the 
country. 
Departmental Libraries 

The ideal of liberal education and catholicity of knowledge car. be eng- 
endered in a university by a centralised library with freedom to brouse on 
any book one intends to read and to satisfy one’s craving by referring to 
collateral subjects on the spot. The modern tendency is towards the inte- 
gration of libraries with the educational programme. The centrifugal 
tendency is due to the topographical position of the library. The follow- 
ing are the defects of departmental libraries:— 

(1) Expensive to administer. (2) Generally involves inconvenient 
separation of related books or duplicates. (3) Inhibition. of freedom. (4) 
Limited number of hours of opening. (5) Want of effective control ; 
failure to secure accessibility. (6) Scattering of books inevitably prevent- 
ing the widest use of them. 

Above all the advantages of easier access of a few books for some 
are outwaighed by the more difficult access of others and the fact is that 
in relying on a few shelves of books in a department,a student misses the 
invaluable training which the use of a more general library gives him. 

Research work and Libraries 

The ways and means of encouraging research interest among 
students is a baffling problem. The M.A. thesis being a combination 
of the original data gathered by the students and of the research 
work done by others, is entirely dependent on the efficient use of the 
library. It is asad experience of libraries that more of ‘ Plagiarism ’ 
is being practised in the preparation of thesis. All throughout the 
year this copying process in the library is going on not only in 
Humanities but in science like that of Agriculture etc. The common 
arguments that M.A. thesis does not involve research, its preparation 
does not give any training in scientific methods and is quite unreliable 
and it creates a false impression as to the meaning, purpose of research, 


has a fund of truth behind it. This lack for original pursuit of work 
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is due to the want of skill in the intelligent use of books, knowledge, 
classification, arrangement of books, the make up of the card catalogue, 
indexes, refernce books. The habit of accurately verifying all references 
A used in an important factor to be cultivated by a student. The value 
' & of library work as illustrated in the life of Farady should be the 
beacon light of students pursuing higher researeh. 
Education for Librarianship 
It is a pity that professional education for librarianship has not 
received the attention of the Commission in the course of their inquiry. 
1 Tne modern development of library technique in the cataloguing 
and reference work, the general cultural and disciplinary value of 
- library science, developing in the candidate an integral value of the 
v whole field of knowledge cannot be ignored. “ The diversified needs 
: of society in the educational system of a country necessitate the 
provision of various special subjects of study in Universities to sharpen 


it the original aptitudes of individuals and to put the right person on the 
) right job unddiitt he right auspices. Economy in the intellectual work of a 


nation and efficiency demand that universities should provide oppor- 
t- tunities for potential librarian to unfold himself to his best. It is 
only in a university whose library collection is rich in many subjects 


e that can start and maintain a Department of Library Science.”” The 
ut existing facilities for the education and training in Librarianship 
1e are so scanty that properly qualified persons are not available to fit 


into the higher cadres of library science. The Universities should raise 
the status and expand the courses of instruction in Library Science by 


g recommending the introduction of degree courses, after four years of 
mn regular college study as well as post-graduate course leading to M.A. 
‘h and Ph.D. degrees. 

1e First rate men and women will be attracted to this profession, 
Ng if the status and salaries of these professional men and women are 
ne fixed in conformity with other members of the Faculty, 7.c. Professors 
in and Readers. 

yn Initiation of Freshmen 

yn Freshmen courses in library use have been common factors in 
le all universities and colleges in the west. The ignorance of students 
ch, about the reading materials available in the library can be eliminated 
rk if the new students are enrolled as members of the library, after attending 
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a course of instruction of one or two hours, at the library, in the 
beginning of the vear. The introduction of library hour, every week, 
should form part of the regular curriculum, for all classes and the 
record and progress should be approved by the Librarian. Details 
can be worked out in consultation with departments. There should 


be full co-operation between the teaching and the library staff and 
work. At 









some cordination between the class room and the library 






present the class room and the library are two separate instivutions 
without even a well-established line of contac: between them. This 



















situation creates many difficulties; on the one hand the library staff is 
not able to co-ordinate library service with class room instruction; on the ; 
other hand students do not make the best use of the available library ma- ' 
terials. Ifsome such scheme is developed, it is hoped that in course of f 
time, we shall be able “to create a proper attitude towards modern ‘ 
methods, some library ethics, and an ability to use the books and library.” 
Facilities for Higher Study and Research 2 
Seminar Room 5 
With the new outlook of University, there is need to provide re 
for group study. There is a definite tendency to introduce, particularly h 

in the seminar classes, methods of independent and group investigation 
and study in close correlation to work in lecture room. For students P 
pursuing this kind of work, it is desirable that they should be provided m 
a greater degree of privacy than that in the general reading room. be 
They should be given facility to assemble and to retain on their pa 
table, while a specific problem is being tackled, all the books and po 
periodicals essential to it; but this is difficult in the reading room. - 
Hence this requires the provision of small seminar rooms. A_ tutor pe 
may often meet in it a small reading circle of less than 10 students. B 
There should be at least one such room for each department of study of 
in the Library. ’ int 

Conclusion 

The library is not a mere appendage to the university. It is quite 
unlike the laboratory and workshop. It is the well spring from which — 
the creative urge, springs forth and towards this the university should dis 







foster methods, adopted and tried in foreign countries along with changes 
adaptable to our environment so that we may not lie behind times 






and play an important part in the comity of nations. 
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Partition of Punjab Government Archives 
at Lahore 


By V.S.SURIL M.A 
Semor Technical Assistant, East Punjab Govt. Archives, Simla. 


On the eve of the transfer of power and the consequent division of 
the Punjab in mid August, 1947 it was decided to partition the Punjab 
Secretariat (Anarkli Tomb) Record Office between the East and West 
Punjab provinces. The physieal division of the state rceords, however, 
could not be effected before the specified date on account of the disturbed 
conditions at Lahore. The matter was, therefore, taken up by the 
Punjab Partition Committee towards the end of 1947. The Committee 
agreed upon the apportioning of a few items of the contents of the 
government archives of the United Punjab. The disputed items were 
further referred to the Arbitral Tribunal where on the final award was 
given in March, 1948. Accordingly steps were taken up to apportion and 
bring over the share of the East Punjab government into the newly 
organised provincial record office at Simla. Asa result of the repeated 
visits of the Keeper and his staff to Lahore the division of the historical 
records of the Punjab and the transfer of the share of the East Punjab 
have been almost completed. 

The division of the government archives between the East and West 
Punjab has been made on principle of primary interest in the ase of 
materials of special historical and cultural significance and fifty fifty 
basis in regard to books and relicsof general interest. Moreover the 
partitioning has been effected with a view to maintaining, as far as 
possible, the integrity of different series of papers and preserving their 
entity as a whole for purposes of research and reference. In the case of 
objects of general interest due consideration was had for the requirements 
of either province and in the spirit of mutua! give and take the division 
of the historical assets was brought about without any damage to their 
intrinsic worth. 

In aceordance with the decision of the Punjab Partition Committee 
and the Arbitral Tribunal’s award the East Punjab was allocated : 

(a) The district records - original case files (mislat) relating to certain 
districts in the East Punjab. 

(6) A complete set of Punjab Government Gazettes (1857-1947). 
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(c) The original 132 rolls of Khalsa Durbar Records. 

(d) Files relating to the work of Punjab Regional Survey Committee 
for Historical materials, 

(e) Half share of library books, pictures, paintings, original documents, 
pictures, prints, lithographs, weapons and seals exhibited in the histori- 
ical museums attached to the Record Office. 

» Nearly 21,000 original case files (mislat) form the primary research 
material. They relate to the districts of Karnal, Ambala, Gurgaon and 
Simla. They bear on the early growth and organisation of the British 
administration in the Cis-Sutlej region consequent of the extension of the 
dominion of the East India Company in Northern India. 

The complete set of Punjab Government Gazettes from (1857-1947) 
is indeed invaluable as the official record of the proceedings, notifications 
and orders of all the branches of government ever since the gazette was 
regularly started up to the partioning of the province. 

By far the*most important collections of pre—British Persian 
records are the famous Khalsa Durbar Records which comprise over 
quarter million loose sheets tied into rolls of varying size. They form 
the official record of the Secretariat, Civil and military, under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and his successors. These papers were taken over in bulk 
by the British after the annexation of the Punjab on 1849 and were 
formally catalogued some seventy years later. 

On the lines of the Moghal system ef keeping state records papers 
relating to various departments during an official year are grouped toge- 
ther in a bundle, two ends of which are protected by Kashmir painted 
wooden case boards and the whole tied together with cotton strings. 


The entire records cover a period of thirty-eight years of Sikh rule § 
(e, g- 1811-March 1849 A. D.). In addition to ministerial details they 
contain orders issued to Government Officials and volumenous correspon- 
dence between Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the Ludhiana and Ambala 
Agencies of the British government. The Darbar Records are arranged 
under the following heads :— 

(1) Daftar fauj.—relating to the army. 

(2/ Daftar Mal.—relating to the general revenues. 

(3) Daftar Toshakhana.—relating to royal wardrobe and the King’s 

prevy purse. 
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(4) Daftar Jagirat.—relating to the Jagir accounts. 


The English files pertaining to the work of the Regional Committee 
for the survey of Historical Materials in the Punjab contain information 
about the activities of‘the Committee and particulars about individuals 
and institutions in possession of materials of historical and cultural signi- 
ficance which is likely to be of considerable help in the work of the new- 
ly organised survey committee in the East Punjab since 1948. 


The half share of the library has yielded to the East Punjab some 
500 rare, out of print standard books and government reports valuable 
for purposes of reference and research. 


The pictures, prints, lithographs and paintings allotted to the East 
Punjab include over one hundred contemporary and unique sketches, port- 
raits of Sikh, Hindu, Muslim and British personages connected with the 
history of the Punjab during the periods of Sikh sovereignity and British 
rule. The most outstanding among them are a coloured large sized painting of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Durbar along with all his principal counsellors, 
portraits of Maharaja Sher Singh, Maharaja Dalip Singh, Raja Lal Singh, 
Raja Gulab Singh, Raja Dina Nath, Ahmad Shah Abdali, Bahadur Shah, 
General Nicholson, Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir John Lawrence and other British 
and [Indian notables. A full size painting of Raja Teja Singh a contempor- 
ary photograph of Lord Gough on the battle field of Chilliafwala and a 
drawing on silk depicting Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Raja Hira Singh 
riding in a Palkiare other remarkable acquisitions. There are 27 Mutiny 
prints, 17 sketches by Dunlop five prints of the historic Kangra fort and 
a complete set of the prints of the First Sikh War (1845) in addition to 
numerous sketches of landmarks, rotographs of memorable treaties and 
Durbar seals. 


The exhibits are an interesting assortment of original documents, 
letters, declarations and old arms and weapons of the Sikh times. 


All these historical assets acquired by the East Punjab Government 
are being installed at the East Punjab Government Archives with large 


collections of historical materials recently acquired from the District Re- 
cords rooms and private agencies for the benefit of research students in 
particular and the public in general. 
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Punjab Public Library, Lahore (Pakistan) 
Report of the Year ending 31st March 1949. 


MEMBERSHIP: During the year under report Sayyid Imtiaz Ali Taj 
and Dr. S. D. Muzaffar represented the life-members on the Committee. 
The City Corporation of Lohore and the West Punjab University were 
represented by Khwaja Dil Muhammad, M. A., and Dr. B. A. Qureshi, 
M. A., Ph. D., respectively. 

BOOKS READ: Forty one thousand five hundred and eighteen 
volumes (41,518) were read or referred to in the Library and twenty eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety (28,490) were taken out for use at 
home by subscribers and life members. The total number of volumes 
referred to in or out of the Library was, therefore, Seventy thousand 
and eight only (70,008) as against (138,240) of last year, which was 
partly a pre-partion year. 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY: 2,709 Volumes were added to 
the Library. 

SUBSCRIBERS AND LIFE MEMBERS: 324 subscribers and 
10 life members joined the Library, while 86 subscribers failed to renew 
their subscription. There has thus been a net increase of 238 subscribers 
and 10 life - members. The total number of effective subscribers and life — 
members at the close of the year was 2,223 and 424 respectively. 

THE PATENT SECTION: On instructions from the Director of 
Industry, West Punjab, Lahore, the complete set of specifications of 
Patents and Designs, registered in India, were handed over to Mr. S.M. 
Ahmad, Examiner of Patents, representative of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, Industries and Works (Industries Division): Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi. The specifications were the property of the Director 
of Industries, West Punjab, Lahore, and we had, in accordance with his 
wishes, kept them in the premises of the Punjab Public Library for 
public use. 

The Government of Pakistan have also instituted a Patent Office 
at Karachi, and copies of the Gasette of Pukistan containing weekly 
notifications of that office are being received in the Library with effect 
from April, 1948. 

CATALOGUES: The supplementary catalogue, Vol. 6 of the 
English books, was under print with Mercantile Printing Press before 
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partition. We have received back from the present allottee of the press 
he manuscript copy of the supplementary catalogue and about ith of the 
printed part of the catalogue through the good offices of the Director of 
Industries and the Custodian of Evacuee Property, West Punjab. Arrange- 
ment will now be made to get the supplementary catalogue Volme 6, 
printed. 

EXPENDITURE ON BOOKS & PERIODICALS: The outlay on 
books and periodicals during the year amounted to Rs. 24,833 /11/- and 
2,640 /8/- respectively. A sum of Rs. 3,602 /3/6 was spent on the binding 
of books, reports and periodicals. 








UNITED NATIONS SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE 


UNSCCUR — the United Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources—will open a three—week 
session at Lake Success on August 17th. 


More than 400 scientific papers will be discussed at 60 section meet- 
ings ef the Conference where specialists from all over the world will 
exchange technical experience on specific subjects Concerning the conser- 
vation and use of minerals, fuel and energy, land, water, forests, wild—life 


and fish. 


In addition, the Conference will hold some 18 plenary meetings to 
discuss the inter— relationship of these specific resources and techni- 
ques. In the preparation of papers and in the discussions, emphasis will 
be placed on “the economic costs and benefits’? of improved resources 
techniques. 


Outstanding scientists, experts and technicians from more than 70 
Countries have been invited to attend this first Scientific Conference to 
be held by the United Nations. 


To obtain a Conference program or further information, please 
write Secretariat, UNSCCUR, United Nations, Lake Success, New York— 
UNIC. 
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3,000 Books For East Bengal Assembly 


East Bengal will shortly receive over 3,000 books for the provincial 
Legislative Assembly. Of these nearly 177 books are from the library of 
the now defunet Bengal Legislative Council and the rest from the library 
of the undivided Bengal Assembly. 


This decision was arrived at reeently in Calcutta after discussions 
between Mr. Enayat Husssian, Secretary tothe East Bengal Assembly, 
and Mr. A.K. Mukherjee, Joint Secretary to the West Bengal Assembly, 
Dr. Gupta, Secretary to the West Bengal Legislative Department, and Mr. 
S. Sen, Chief Seeretary to the West Bengal Government, on the division 
of the library of Legislature of the undivided Bengal between the two 
provinces. 

It is however stated here that the books which are to be recived 
do not include those purehased for the Bengal Legislature library after 
1941, which were not included inthe printed catalogue. They will be 
divided subsequently, it is learnt. 

An interesting decision relates to nearly 240 books which were 
loaned to members before the partition and whieh have not been returned. 
It is understood that the agreernent reached in this connection is that 
they should be divided on a regional basis, that is, each province should 
take to her share books which are now with members within its 
jurisdiction. 

Dwarka Das Library 

The East Punjab Library Association in their meeting held on 
June 13,1949, passed a resolution requesting United Na'ions, Library 
Division, Lake Success, N. Y. (U.S.A.) to select the Dwarka Das Library, 
U.S. Club, Simla, as the depository library of the United Nations Docu- 
ments in East Punjab (India). 

Asian Conference On Adult Education 

Representatives of 48 Nations will assemble in India in November 

to study Asia’s rural adult education problems. 


The venue of the Conference which is being organized by the 
UNESCO is likely to be Jaipure, Simla or Gwalior. 


All Asian countries are expected to take part in the Conference 


while other countries may send observers. 
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Stamping out Illiteracy in Villages 

Vigorous drive to stamp out illiteracy from amongs the villages has 
been started by the East Punjab Panchayats throughout the Province. 
“our new schools and nineteen libraries have been started in different 


arts of the Province. 
Library Conference & Educational Mela at Simla 

The East Punjab Library Association has decided to hold the 2nd 
Session of the East Punjab Provincial Library Conference and Educatio- 
nal Mela in the 2nd week of September at Simla. A brochure on the 

lifferent aspects of EDUCATION IN EAST PUNJAB—A Symposium 
to be dedicated to the memory of late Professor M.G. Singh, Registrar, 
Punjab University, who was closely connected with the library movement 
will be published by the Ass ciation with the co-operation of the educa- 
tionists in the Province. 

The Contents of the brochure will be : 

GENERAL EDUCATION—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION— 

SECONDARY EDUCATION—LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION— 

CHILD IN EDUCATION—PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION— 

SCIENCE IN EDUCATION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION— 

VISUAL EDUCATION--PHYSICAL EDUCATION—ARTS IN 

EDUCATION—NEW TRENDS IN EDUCATION—FUTURE OF 

EDUCATION—LEGAL EDUCATION—LIBRARY IN EDUCA- 

TION. : 

A Directory of Publishers in India, Libraries & Popular Institutions 
in East Punjab, will also be pnblished in the end of the brochure. The 
East Punjab Library Association expects that our Publishers, lovers of 
education and libraries will fully co-operate in this venture of the Asso- 
ciation to make the Educational Mela, Library Conference and the 
brochure (EDUCATION IN EAST PUNJAB—A Symposium) successful. 

Address all enquiries regarding the rates of advertisement or inser- 
tions in the Directory of Publishers to the ORGANISING SECRETARY, 
Eust Punjub Library Association, Talbot House, The Mall, Simla. 

Library of World’s Newspapers 

The only Library in the world of its kind, the British Museum 
Newspapers Library has 380,000 volumes of 25,000 different Newspapers 
and periodicals of the world. Saturation point has now almost been 
reached, and new buildings are being erected to receive current and future 
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publications. In 1941,the original depository was hit by a German bomb 
and about 30,000 bound volumes were destroyed. 
Public Library Manifesto 

The Public Library, aliving force for popular education is the title 
of a leaflet and poster to be published shortly by Unesco. This document, 
intended as a manifesto, or charter, states in simple terms the main 
governing principles of public librarianship. The public library at its 
most effective is described under the following headings : 

Unesco and public libraries ; 

The public library: a democratic agency for education; 
What the public library should offer; 

A vital community foree; and 

The people’s university. 

The concluding section suggests ac:ion which the reader may take to 
obtain full public library service for his community if it now lacks such 
service. 

The manifesto will be printed in large quantities in English, French, 
Spanish and Arabic versions. The posters will be made available for 
display in public libraries and the leaflet will be distributed to the public 
through libraries and at various international meetings. 

It is expected that the leaflet and poster will greatly increase the 
general public’s awareness of the potentialities of modern public libraries, 
contribute to the development and extension of public library services, 
and enhance the prestige of publie librarians throughout the world. 
Norwegian Library Act 

A new library act will be effective in Norway from July 1, 1949. 

This act makes it compulsory for each of the 700 municipalities in 
Norway to appropriate a certain minimum sum for the support of its own 
public library. Similarly each public school in the rural distriets will be 
obliged to maintain its own children’s library for the use of pupils. The act 
also provides for the payment of a royalty to Norwegian authors whose 
books are bought for government-subsidized public and school libraries. 

The government subsidy to public and school libraries for the year 
1948—49 is 930,000 kroner (about $186,000). When the new act is imtro- 
duce this sum will be considerably increased. 

Copies of the act can be obtained free of eharge from Mr. Arne 
Kildal Parkveien 41 B. Oslo Norway. 
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The Gandhi Memorial Library 

The Gandhi Memorial Library has been established by Indian 
Students at Cornell to commemorate the Indian Leader. Formally presen- 
ted to the Cornell University Library in February, the collection, which 
has already grown to some 500 volumes, includes material written by 
ind about Gandhiji as well as books reflecting the economic, social, and 
political movements which formed the background of his activity. 
Public Library Statistics 

Total expenditure of public libraries in Great Britain and Northern 
[reland during the year 1947—1948 was £6,710,293 ($27,076,032). Expen- 
diture on books amounted to £ 1,625,794 ($6,560,078). 
Essential Reference Tool for Libraries 

“The Oxford Classical Dictionary” to hand from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is the most massive and complete work of the kind ever published, 
and the high quality of the scholarship behind it is witnessed by the names 
of the editors given on the title page, and by the dozens of well known names 
of contributors. The book is marvellous value considering its range and qua- 
lity, and it will be an essential reference tool for all libraries and scholars 
and researchers, while the general reader could not fail to find interest in it. 

The hbrarians will find an interesting article on ‘Libraries : An His- 
torical Note,’ by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon in this book. 


BOOKS ON LEGISLATION 


1. Fundamentals of Amorican Government. By William Anderson Rs, 25/- 


2. The National Governmient of the United States. 
By William Anderson. Rs, 25/- 


3. The Legislative Process: Law Making in the United States. 
By H. Walker. Rs. 25, - 


4. The Government of Canada. By M. Dawson. Rs. 15/- 


5. The Great Rehearsal: the making and ratifying of the 
Constitution of the United States. By C. V. Doren. Rs. 22/8- 


6. The Government of Great Britain. By, W. Harrison. Rs. 6/8/- 


THE S. S. BOOK EMPORIUM 


( Agents: Govt. of India Publications ) 


“MOUNT JOY” ROAD 


SUNKENHALLI 
BASAVANGUDI, _ BANGALORE 4. 








Please mention The Indian Librarian, When Answering Advertisement. 
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Introduction to Reference Books, 

by A. D. Roberts. London: The Library Association. 1948. 12Sh. 
(9Sh. to Members) 

This book is based on lectures given by its author, who was formerly 
Reference Librarian at Westminster Public Libraries, during the 1945- 46 
and 1946-47 sessions of the School of Librarianship at University 
College, London. 

The thirteen chapters, deal with such reference books as encyclopa- 
edias, dictionaries, newspapers, directories, bibliographies, serials, govern- 
ment publications, atlases and maps. The last chapter is headed ‘Deal- 
ing with more difficult enquiries’ and includes many examples from the 
author’s own experience. 

The author has attempted to keep the book as up to date as possi- 
ble by making alterations to the proufs and it is hoped that it wil serve 
as an adequate guide.to those general works of reference which a library 
student may be expected to know. 


Fundamentals of Practical Cataloguing, 

by Margaret 8. Taylor. London: Allen and Unwin. 1948. 8Sh. 64. net. 

The aim of this work is to provide a general guide to the set-out of 
catalogue entries and the formation of headings. Simple main author en- 
tries are considered first, then added author and added title entries. All 
specimens are made according to rules of the Anglo-American code and 
the “unit” card system. Chapter III passes on to difficult names of 
authors and introduces the “see’’ reference. Subsequent chapters cover 
main title entry, corporate entry and annotation. The general principles 
of subject entry are discussed in Chapter VII and guidance is given for 
their application to both the classified and the dictionary catalogue. 
Then follows a chapter on arrangement and filing of cards. Chapter IX 
deals with simplified cataloguing. Here the author examines critically 
the different items in an entry which may, or may not, be omitted. 

The book is intended for the professional cataloguer, as well as for 
the cataloguing student. A brief introduction explains, for the complete 
beginner, the purpose and different kinds of catalogues. 

The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, 
by George Boole. New York: Philosophical Library. 1948. $3.75. 
This book contains, more or less fully fledged, all the leading ideas 
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of the Calculus of Classes, together with a clear recognition of the all- 
important truth that the symbolism of the calculus can be freely interpre- 
ted in a wide variety of ways, being in fect a purely abstract and formal 
method of deriving consequences without regard to interpretation. Boole 
himself interpretes it also as applying to the truth-values of propositions 
(Caleulus of Propositions ), besides indicating its possibilities as a two- 
valued algebra and in the algebraising of probability theory. For the first 
time in the history of philosophy he clearly grasped such fundamental] and 
now familiar concepts as the null-class, truth-function and normal form. 

Published a century ago, and now extremely scarce, George Boole’s 
monograph on the Mathematical Analysts of Logic has never hitherto 
been reprinted.’ Yet by general agreement it was this short. work which 
first set on a scientific basis the mathematisation of logic ( ‘symbolic 
logic’), and thus prepared the way for the formal study of the foundations 
of pure mathematics itself. Before the discoveries of this self-taught geni- 
us, ideas in these fields had been toyed with only by the rarest intellects : 
since he wrote, they have rapidly become a leading interest of the most 
advanced schools of mathematicians and philosophers. 

The Budget : 1949—50, and the Economic Background, 
by the Sydenham Collage Group. Bombay : Nalanda Publications. 1949. 64pp. 
We must say that the Sydenham College Group has contributed a good 
literature to Economics. Tne treatment is scholarly and scientific and the 
information imparted to the readers is'‘usefull. ‘Not only has the budget 
been examined critically, but all the economic forces too for instance 
inflation, money and credit, foreign trade, agriculture, production of raw 
cotton, labour, transport and insurance. An account of various conferences 
and committees has been given. Though at times the review of economic 
conditions is scrappy, yet their usefulness is not entirely marred. The 
needs of the national economy have been fully grasped and definite stan- 
dards set forth to examine the budget. We should have liked a few most 
topics taken and more exaustively dealt with than mere notes expa:nded 
to give a general survey. —A.C.B. 
Royal Society Scientific Information Conference 
21 June—2 July, 1948 : Report on Papers Submitted. London : The 


Royal Society, 1948. 723pp., 25Sh. 
This well edited volume contains complete proceedings of the 
Conference. The main purpose of the Conference was to examine the 
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possiblity of improvement in existing methods of collection, indexing and 
distribution of scientific literature, and for the extension of existing 
abstracting services. 


The Conference was opened by the President of the Royal Society, 
Sir Robert Robinson and commented by Dr. E. Marsden, Sir Edward 
Appleton, and Sir Henry Tizard. 


Sir Edward Appleton stated that if anyone set himself the task of 
merely reading—let alone trying to understand—all the journals of 
science and technology published, and worked solidly at his task every day 
for a year, he was already about 100 years behind ; Sir Henry Tizard felt 
it safe to say that in the whole world there are one million scientific 
papers published every year. 


Dr. J.E. Holstrom, under whose guidance Section III of the Con- 
ference was introduced to the working party leaders, said in his general 
remarks, ‘the central problem before Section III of this Conference is the 
development of mass processing techniques for so disposing references to 
scientific literature as to facilitate retrospective searching: that is, 
methods of arranging these references in such a way that any of them 
which might help to satisfy whatever particular quests for data may arise 
in the future are sure to be turned up, if and when the occasion arises, 
with the least possible delay and the greatest possible certainty’.......‘Our 
problem is founded on the fact that on the one hand every man’s reading 
time is limited whilst on the other hand there must exist, somewhere 
among the millions of items of literature available, the particular ones 
which contains the ideas most apposite to his needs if only there were 
some means of singling these out from the mass. The scientist’s time 
and power of attention are precious things which need to be husbanded ; 
and to do this we need techniques of controlled selectiveness in supplying 
his needs’, This Section is specially of interest to librarians. Other 
problems examined by the working parties of this group were : Classifica- 
tion, Indexing, Co-operative Cataloguing, Methods of Reproduction, 
Mechanical Indexing (punched card systems), and Training and Employ- 
ment in Information Work. 


The report is full of scientific information not easily to be found in 
many of the libraries in India. It should be on the shelves of all the 
Technical and Research Libraries in our Country. 
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Philosophy and Education, 

by B. D. Bhatia. Delhi: Doaba House. 1949. 208pp. Rs. 4/8/- 

A serious and scholarly work, Mr. Bhatia has made an attempt to 
present to the Indian students of education, a discussion of the principles 
and philosophy underlying education, in a direct and lucid manner. 

Along with a thoughtful, survey of the principles of education, the 
major schools of philosophy have been surveyed concisely. The subtleties 
of the subject have been ignored and controversial issues deliberately left 
untouched. The second edition, besides including a chapter on Democracy 
and Education, touches on some important present day problems such 
as - Internationalism in Education and Religion in Education. 

Some additional features of the book which should prove helpful to 
Surdents are the detailed contents, the summaries at the end of each 
chapter and the exhaustive bibliography at the conclusion of the book. 

Students of the B.T. and M.Ed classes in Training Colleges will find 
this book a valuable introduction to a further study of education, while 
no teacher’s library should be without a copy. 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
A Magazine on Libraries & Literature— 
Nagpur Library Conference Number Contains : 
Looking at the Conference— Observations, 

D.N. Marshall, Librarian, Bombny University Library. 

T.C. Dutta, Bengal Library Association. 

P.G. Deshpande, Gujrat Vidyapith Granthalaya, Ahmedabad. 

R.S. Parkhi, Librarian, Fergusson College, Poona. 

S. Mookerji, Calcutta University Library. 
Random Notes. by Omnipresent—Random Ramblings — 
Libraries in C.P. & Berar —National Library of India, Calcutta. 
Asafia State Library, Hyderabad. Visual Education for Children. 
Unesco’s Book Coupon Scheme — International Library Conference. 
Nehru Abhinandan Granth —Book Reviews —Outstanding Books of 
Event and Thought —1948. Population Essay Contest. 
Illustrated Special Number 96 pp. Rs.4/8/- Postage extra. 


Talbot House, The Mall, SIMLA (India) 








Please mention The Indian Librarian, When Answering Advertisement 
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Classified to the third figure of the Dewey Decimal System 
General Works 


Gray, D. Public Library Finance. 5/— Allen & U. 025 
Headicar B. M. The Library of the future. 5/— Allen & U. 021 
McColvin. L. R. Library Staffs. — 5/- 023 
Roucek, S, 8. Slavonie Encyclopedia $18.50. Phil. Lib. 039 
Sharp- H. A. Branch Libraries. 5 Allen & U. 021 
Taylor M.S. Fundamentals of Practical Cataloguing. 8/6 025 


Philosophy 


Baker, H J. Introduction to exceptional children, 144 
Froescheles, E. Philosophy in wit. $2.75. Phil. Lib. 153 
Harriman, P. L. New Dictionary of Psychology. 150 
Rhine, J. B. The Reach of the Mind. 140 
Satya Nand. Objective method of Dream Interpretation. Rs. 12/-Kitab. 135 
Whitehead, A.H. Adventure of Ideas. 104 


Religion 
Gibb. H.A.R. Mohammedanism. (H. U. L.) 297 
Kepler T.S. (Compl,) The Fellowship of the Saints. $7.50 Abingdon-C. 239 
Phillips, H.C. Bearing witness to the truth.$2.50 Abingdon-C. 234 


Smith, J.L. Great Art and Childern’s Worship. $2.50 ™ 268 
Weigle L.A. The English New Testament. $2.00 ‘- 225 
Sociology 
Ahmad, M.R. Pakistan: An Economic Proposition. Rs. 5/4. Kitabistan 330 
Bhargava, R.N. Price Control & Rationing. Rs 4/8 Kitabistan 
Bhatia, B.D. Philosophy and Education. Rs, 4/8 Doaba. 370 
Happold, F.C. Vision and craftsmanship (education). 12/6 Faber. 370 
Harris, S.E. The new economics. 30/- Dobson. 330 
Sohanlall. Mental Measurement. Rs 9/- Kitabistan 151 
Wanchoo, H.N. Studies in Indian Education. Rs. 3/8 . Kitabistan. 370 
Way, L. Man’s quest for significance. 12/6. Allen & U. 301 
Philology 
Ahmad. Z.A. National Language for India. Rs. 3/- Kitabistan 491 
Lewis, M.M. Language in Soeiety (a studay). 12/6 Nelson. 401 
Pitman. Dictionary of the Engliah language. 15/- Pitman. 423 
Natural Science 

Boole. G. The Mathematical analysis of logic. $3.75 Phil. Lib. 517 
Bridgman, P.W. The Logic of Modern Physics. 531 
Grogan, J. The Living World. 570 
Hegner, R. W. College Zoology. 590 
Oldenberg, O. Introduction to Atomic Physics. 530 
Royal Society. Scientific Information Conference: Report & Papers. 

1948. £ 1/5. Royal Society. 506 
Shull, A.F. Heredity. 575 
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Useful Arts 


Bishop, F. P. The ethics of Advertising. 10/6. Hale. 
Briggs, M.S. Building Today. 
Camm, F. J. Model Aeroplane handbook. 12/6. Newens. 
Government of Bombay. The Bombay Milk Plan. 
Whipple, J. How to write for Radio. 

Fine Arts 
Bentley, E. The Modern Theatre (a study). 12/6. Hale. 
Department of Archaelogy, New Delhi. Exhibition of Indian Art Album. 
Gray, B. Rajput Painting. 
Richardson, M. Art and the Child. 
Wilkinson, J. V. S. Mughal Painting. 


General Literature 


Cecil, (Lord) D. Poets and story tellers (essays). 10/- Constable. 
Guerney, B. G. (ed). Treasury of Russian Literature. 15/-Bodley Head. 
Jaykar, P. God is not a full stop. Rs 2/4/- Kutub. 


History And Travel 


Addison, H. R. Traits and Stories of Anglo-Indian Life. 
Dange, S. A. India. Rs, 4/8 Peoples. 

Darling, M. L. At Freedom's Door. 

Hay, L. The Great Wall of India. 

Lilley, S. Men, Machines and History. 

Toynbee, A. J. Civilization on Trial. 


Biography 
Cole, M. Makers of the Labour Movement. 15/-, Longmans. 
Jenkines, R. Mr. Attlee : an unterium biography. 12/6, Heinemann 
Kiernan, R. H. President Roosevelt (a biography). 7/6, Harrap. 
Polak, H.S.L. & Others. Mahatma Gandhi. 12/6. Odhams. 
Williams, H. Men of stress (biographical studies) 15/-, Cape. 





OURSELVES 


The index to Vol. 3 will be sent gratis to subscribers with 
the September Number. 


The September Number will include a special article 
on ‘Consideration on A Public Libraries Act’ by Robert 
L. Hanson, UNESCO BOOK COUPON SCHEME and latest 
publications on Social Sciences, Technical books, Books on 
India and Pakistan. 
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Brilliant Books for all Book Lovers 





REAL HINDUISM: By Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Bar-at-law, 
Foreword by The Hon’ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, D.Litt. 
This is a masterpiece of the learned author who has discussed 
various aspects of Hinduism in 16 Chapters in a lucid and forcefull stvle. 
No Hindu should be without this book which will inspire, instruct and 
guide him in life. Price Rs. 6/4/-, 


MESSAGE OF THE VEDAS: By Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang. 


The learned author has rendered a great service to the Hindu 
community by collecting about 1000 valuable Gems from all the Four 
Vedas and classified them under suicable subjects. The Text is in Sanskrit 
with translation and commentary in English. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM: 2, p-r. sir Gokul Chand 
Narang.- Foreword by the Late Sir Jogendra Singh, K.C.S.I. 

This is very interesting, inspiring and authoritative History of the 

Sikhs from the times of Guru Nanak to the present day. The learned 

author was awarded the degree of Ph. D. from the Bern University for. 

this scholarly and masterly work. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


FAMOUS URDU POETS AND WRITERS: 2, sir abdul 
Qadir, Kt. Foreword by Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, D.Litt. 
This standard work written by the greatest living authority on Urdu 
literature contains biographical sketches and critica] reviews of the works 
of Ghalib, Dagh, Hali, Azad, Akbar Allahabadi, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
Maulvi Nazeer Ahmed, Shibli Nuamani, Sharar, Sarshar and Maulvi 
Zaka Ullah. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


PUNJAB’S EMINENT HINDUS: By N.B. Sen. Foreword by 


The Right Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, D.Litt., K.C.S.1. 
This book contains 20 Biographical and Character sketches of great 
Hindu leaders. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE: By N. B. Sen. Foreword by 


The Right Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, D.Litt., K.C.S.1. 
This brilliant book contains over 3000 valuable Thoughts collected 
from the complete Poetic and Dramatic works of Shakespeare and is 
classified under 240 subjects of popular interest. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


SIR SHANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR: Being a Biogra- 


phical Study of India’s eminent Scientist by Norah Richards: Foreword 
by Dr. F. G. Donnan, F. R. S. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


SAINTS & SAGES OF INDIA: contains Biographical sketches 


of about 50 Saints and Sages of India of all Communities from the ear- 
liest times to the presént day. By Prof. Pritam Singh, M.A. Price Rs. 3/12/ 


Published by: 


NEW BOOK SOCIETY OF INDIA 
Dev Nagar, Karol Bagh, NEW DELHI. 
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